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Slaying a Giant 


'“The new National Insurance Bill, now brought 
^ to the stage of legislation, sounds the 
death-knell of Want, one of the chief giants 
which bar the way to human happiness. 

For over fifty years the British people have 
been moving slowly by way of test and 
experiment to this grand climax of removing 
once and for all the threat of insecurity and 
want which have overshadowed most of our 


abolish from its national life the prospect of 
want for all the people, regardless of their 
position, their power, or their wealth. We 
are to learn “ the simple dues of fellowship 99 
on a nation-wide scale, with Wordsworth’s 
“ joy in widest commonalty spread ” based 
now not on further words and dreams but on 
a practical system from which everyone is 
entitled to benefit. 


homes and people. 

This is a story which deserves to stand with 
all the other immortal stories in our history. 
It is not so spectacular as, say, the sealing of 
Magna Carta, the defeat of the Armada, the 
Battle of Marston Moor, and the Battle of 
Britain, but it is equally important to the 
life and health of British citizens. 

We have looked Giant Want squarely in 
the face and have decided that by the con¬ 
certed and enthusiastic effort of everyone in 
the land his reign must be brought to an end. 
Many have hoped and prayed for this grand 
event during the long years of poverty and 
unemployment which have so disgraced our 
national story, but they were told that their 
dreams were Utopian, could never come true. 
Here, however, is one Utopian dream about 
to be realised. In future no British citizen 
need go in fear of destitution and want through 
ill-health, unemployment, or old age. The 
fears of impoverished old-age have been 
dismissed, and the horrors of being dependent 
on charity need no longer depress the declining 
years of honourable men and women. 

'"pus final triumph over want has been 
achieved by the united efforts of men of all 
parties and all walks of life. It is no longer 
a question of the rich and benevolent providing 
for the poor out of the kindness of their 
hearts. All men are to share in this new 
adventure of fellowship ; all are to provide the 
necessary resources; all are to benefit from 
the plans proposed. 

This new project, so prosaically called the 
National Insurance Bill, is the boldest venture 
of its kind in our history. Never before has 
the whole nation consciously set out to 


It sounds unromantic to defeat Giant Want 
by organising payments into a vast national 
fund for social security. But,this is our 
modern way of leading out St George to 
slay the dragon. We do it not on horseback 
and in armoured mail but by finance, organisa¬ 
tion, and the recognition of our mutual 
dependence as members one of another. 

'"pHERE are many who declare that the nation 
cannot afford it, or that guaranteed 
security will bring in its train laziness of 
mind and body. These fears we believe to be 
entirely unfounded. We are now standing 
together as a united people pledged to look 
after one another, to see that no one slips 
downhill if he can be helped to walk firmly 
on the heights and so add his quota to the 
national well-being. 

With the slaying of Giant Want the British 
people will have a sharp incentive to new 
adventures and new conquest? in trade and 
commerce ; for, with peace, happiness, and 
security at home, we can confront the world 
serenely and confidently. 

Thus do we march one step, but a big 
step, nearer to that perfect State of which 
Robert Buchanan dreamed ; 

Where is the perfect State 
Early most blest and late , 

Gentle and good ? 

Tis where no lives are seen 
Huddling in lanes , unclean , 

Crying for food ; 

Tis where the home is pure , 

Tis where the bread is sure , 

Tis where the wants are fewer , 

And each want fed. 


Chemists 

fpiURTY years ago there was 
only one qualified chemist 
among a hundred million people 
in Western China. Today over 
a hundred students of West 
China University are training as 
qualified pharmacists (chemists). 

.West China has all the raw 
materials which any pharmacist 
or dispenser needs for his drugs, 
and as part of his training 
every student has to purchase 
local raw material 1 and make up 
his drugs. Professor William 
Band of Yenching has been 
telling friends in this country 
how this practical advance in 
China’s modern equipment has 
been taking place during the war. 

The pharmacy building is well 
equipped with laboratory space 
for regular classwork. There is 
a milling-room, with choppers, 
grinders, and millstones. One 
large grinder, an improved 
version of a small imported 
machine, was constructed by a 
village tinsmith. 

By means of a systematic pro¬ 
gramme of study by every class 
of senior students in succession, 
there have been, over the brief 
period of a dozen years, signifi¬ 
cant contributions to knowledge 
of medicinal drugs indigenous to 
.West China. 

The manufacturing work is 


in China 

still young and not quite up to 
the standards these workers wish 
to attain before claiming to be 
an acceptable pattern for a 
nation-wide pharmacy organisa¬ 
tion. In connection with this 
manufacturing work it was inter¬ 
esting to see Professor Band’s 
hypodermic tablet moulds; one 
imported plate, and two or three, 
even better in design and more 
satisfactory to use, made locally 
by the village tinsmith. 

A respectable list of 150 
different household drugs is 
published; they are all made by 
the pharmacy and obtainable at 
the sales department—a popular 
local centre. Orders, too, are 
continually being made up for 
provincial public health clinics, 
and even the Government itself 
will send in raw material and 
request the pharmacy to make 
them up into pure forms con¬ 
venient for use either for the 
military or for public clinics. 

On the classroom walls is a 
large map of the United States 
and Canada, showing the loca¬ 
tions of pharmaceutical educa¬ 
tional centres in North America. 
Every student is encouraged to 
dream of a similar map for 
China; every staff member is 
enthusiastically working towards 
making his^pharmacy the model 
Institute in such a development. 


From Mud Hut 
to Prefab 

T^hile enjoying, the advantages 
which belong to a civlUsed 
people, the Africans of Kenya 
have continued to live in a tradi¬ 
tional manner. That is, they 
have dwelt in huts constructed in 
the style of their forefathers’ 
homes, made of grass or mud. 

The latest information, how¬ 
ever indicates that the next 
“removal day ” will see many 
families installed in prefabricated 
houses! Samples of these, with 
four rooms, have already been set 
up. A semi-skilled African, as¬ 
sisted by ten unskilled labourers, 
can put one up in a day. 

So the dusky Kenya maidens 
will linger no longer in the “shade 
of the sheltering palm. ” In¬ 
stead, they will have a tiled roof 
over their heads, and a wooden 
floor for their dancing feet. 


Continued from the previous column 

The China Pharmaceutical 
Association has recently been 
organised with headquarters in 
Chungking; and a branch at the 
University Pharmacy in Cheng- 
tu. It would be deeply appreci¬ 
ated by these Chinese pioneers 
if the pharmacists of the United 
States, Canada, and Britain 
would co-operate with them. 
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A Floating Chair-Lift 

This American serviceman, on leave at Flims in Switzerland’s 
winter sports playground in the Engadine, and his friend are 
evidently not troubled by giddiness as they ride in the first 
floating chair-lift to be erected in Europe. It carries ski-ers 
and tobogganers to the high slopes for a glorious run. 


The Very Hardy Ones 


JJuring a series of mild days 
sandwiched between last 
month’s spells of frost, a CN 
grown-up was surprised and dis¬ 
gusted to find the fresh silvery 
trail of a slug that had evidently 
been visiting his vegetable patch. 
Slugs, he thought, would surely 
be dead after the frosts we had 
been having. It is true that slugs 
and snails disappear into winter 
sleep, but warmth' stimulates 
some of them to hunger and the 
hunt. They belong to a life- 
group that includes species 
capable of extraordinary endur¬ 
ance and toughness. 

Certain freshwater snails have 
been frozen solid in water turned 
to ice, but they have revived with 
the thaw, and pursued their busi¬ 
ness as if nothing unusual had 
happened. Snails have been 
found thriving as high as from 
12,000 to 15,000 feet in the 
Himalayas and the Andes. They 
are of the cold-defying type, as 
must be the teeming water snails 
in Lake Titicaca, 12,500 feet high 
on the borders of Peru and 
Bolivia. 

These have their opposites in 
snails that flourish in the burn¬ 
ing desert of North Africa, where 


at times the sands are whitened 
by the countless shells of snails 
basking in a noonday tempera¬ 
ture of 110 degrees. Perhaps the 
most wonderful fact of all is that 
certain species of Bithynia—of 
which we have British examples 
—are found luxuriating in hot 
springs at temperatures varying 
between 70 and 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Up in the frosty mountains, 
down in the semi-boiling springs, 
lusty and numerous in Arctic 
Siberia, the molluscs seem able 
to defy all climates, so we must 
not expect an English winter to 
rid our gardens of them. 

Holborn’s Honours 

JJoleorn has again been 
honoured by a Dominion 
which had headquarters in this 
London borough. At the town 
hall the other day the Mayor 
unveiled the badge of the Royal 
Australian Air Force. This is 
the third such honour, for 
Holborn has already received 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
and Canadian Army Flags. 
Australian trees are to be 
planted in a street which will, 
bear the Commonwealth’s name. 
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Uno j s First Test 

\7ery early in its career as a world peacemaking and peace- 
* keeping organisation Uno has had to deal with disputes 
between two of its members, Great Britain and Russia, both 
permanent members of the Security Council. 


The first dispute arose when 
Persia appealed to the Security 
Council against what it said was 
Russian interference in the North 
Persian province of Azerbaijan. 

There had been a rebellion 
there, and the rebels have de¬ 
clared that their aim is to 
establish a self-governing State. 
The Persians allege that these 
events are due to interference by 
Russian officials and armed forces 
still present in their country. 

Russia did not want this 
matter discussed at the Security 
Council, but considered that it 
could be settled by direct negotia¬ 
tion between Persia and her¬ 
self, But the Council felt, wisely 
and bravely, that they must not 
avoid their first big problem. 

When the dispute came up for 
discussion the Persian repre¬ 
sentative,* M. Taqizadeh, stated 
that his Government were ready 
to start direct negotiations with 
Russia, but they insisted that 
such negotiations must be carried 
on under the authority of the 
Security Council, to which the 
progress of the talks must be re¬ 
ported from time to time. 

Mr Vyshinsky, for Russia, 
objected to this as out of keeping 
with the dignity of the Soviet 
Government. 

It was then for our Mr Bevin 
to prevent what looked like 
becoming a deadlock. In a great 
speech our Foreign Minister 
championed the rights of small 
nations. “We all want to pro¬ 
mote peace,” he declared, and, 
referring to the direct talks 
between Russia and Persia, he 
remarked significantly that power 
did count in negotiations. 
“There are armies in Persia,” 
he said, “there by the kindness 
of Persia. Everyone is grateful 
to a small Power, which is now 
faced with an army of how many 
thousand men on her territory 
at this moment I cannot tell. ” 

He went on that it would be 
a most unfortunate thing, and 
misunderstood outside, if any¬ 
thing were done to impair the 
sense of justice and the holding 
of the balance of this new 
United Nations Organisation, 
and he took the view that if his 
Government were involved he 
would welcome the opportunity 
to help a small Power. “We 
stand for the integrity of Persia, ” 
he said, “ without interference 
with her sovereignty, and for the 

A Brighter East 

^he first frontal attack on the 
squalor of the overcrowded 
parts of London was the descrip¬ 
tion given by Lord Latham, 
leader of the London County 
Council, of a plan just launched 
by the Council. 

Close to Dockland in London's 
East End, where the ships of the 
world load and . unload their 
precious cargoes, is an area of 
1960 acres, comprising parts of 
Stepney and Poplar, which 
suffered very heavily in the 
air raids. 

The L C C intend to apply 
for an order declaring this area 
to be one of extensive war 
damage, which will enable them 
to purchase the land, com¬ 
pulsorily, and they have a plan 
for transforming the stricken 


removal of troops from her terri¬ 
tory as quickly as possible.” 

Mr Vyshinsky still objected to 
the negotiations between Russia 
and Persia being carried on 
under the authority of the 
Security Council. Mr Bevin then 
suggested new phrasing of the 
critical passage in the resolution. 

To this Mr Vyshinsky agreed, 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

Uno had won its first battle 
for peace, and it was a British 
Minister who led the way. 

The second dispute was more 
serious, for it was ’ a direct 
challenge to Great Britain by 
Russia, which demanded the 
prompt withdrawal of British 
troops from Greece. The accu¬ 
sation was that Britain was 
supporting reactionary elements 
there against democratic ele¬ 
ments, and thereby enccuraging 
the Greeks to threaten war on 
Albania and Bulgaria—a matter 
affecting international peace. 

Mr Bevin at once protested 
that the question of Greece had 
come before the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences where the 
Soviet Foreign Minister had 
assented to the matter being left 
to Britain and Greece. 

Mr Bevin went on to say that 
he welcomed this open debate 
because charges had been -made 
through the Communist Party 
which seemed “to act with 
great unanimity in every country 
of the world at the same time 
by some mysterious methods ” to 
attack Great Britain. 

He then declared . that the 
British troops were in Greece 
solely to help that sorely-battered 
ally to recover from her ordeal 
and that as soon as the free 
election had taken place they 
would be-withdrawn. The Greek 
representative supported Mr 
Bevin’s' justification and the 
subsequent discussions turned on 
Mr Bevin’s insistence that the 
Security Council should declare 
definitely that Britain's actions 
in Greece were not a danger to 
international peace. 

The deadlock was brought 
satisfactorily to an end by 
Russia’s withdrawal of her 
accusation, but both the Persian 
and the Greek controversies 
have proved how difficult are 
the problems of this post-war 
world, and how impossible it 
will be to ensure world peace 
unless the Big Powers have com¬ 
plete confidence in one another. 

End For London 

locality into a happier place 
where people can live and work 
healthily and in comfort. 

In these I960 acres the council 
propose to provide homes for 
92,000 people, thus reducing the 
population by 58 per cent on the 
pre-war figure. At present only 
40 acres of green open space 
exist. This is to be increased 
to 322 acres. New schools, pro¬ 
viding for 23,000 pupils, will 
occupy 150 acres. Before the 
war, industry, mostly connected 
with the riverside, occupied 250 
acres. This will be reduced to 
215 acres. 

The great plan for redevelop¬ 
ing this part of London will cost 
£45,000,000, and it is estimated 
that it will take thirty years to 
carry out completely. 


Germany’s 
Industrial Future 

J>lans for disarming Germany 
and exacting from her as 
much reparation as possible for 
the frightful damage inflicted on 
the countries who were the 
. victims of Nazi aggression have 
been advanced a stage further 
by decisions reached by the 
Allied Control Commission. 

The aim of the Control Com¬ 
mission is to prevent Germany 
from ever again building up a 
ruthless war machine. So the 
Control Commission have banned 
a wide range of manufactures. 

Among the things the Ger¬ 
mans may not produce are syn¬ 
thetic petrol and rubber, primary 
aluminium and magnesium, 
ammonia, heavy machine tools, 
and anti-friction bearings. Only 
enough basic chemicals for 
Germany’s own domestic use 
may be manufactured; and of 
course 'the Germans are abso¬ 
lutely forbidden to make high 
explosives, poison war gases, and 
rocket fuels. They may turn out* 
only sufficient cars, buses, and. 
lorries for use in Germany, and 
that applies also to heavy 
electrical and metallurgical 
equipment. No more locomo¬ 
tives are to be constructed yet 
awhile in Germany and the 
plant for their building will be 
used for the repair of existing 
railway engines. 

In order that Germany may 
import food and other com¬ 
modities essential for the life of 
the people, she will be allowed 
to export coal, coke, potash, 
electrical equipment, leather, 
toys, musical instruments, tex¬ 
tiles, clothes, and similar goods. 

All this means a frugal life for 
Germans for years to come, but 
that is the stern retribution they 
must face for their criminal 
folly in supporting their' Nazi 
rulers’ onslaught on Civilisation. 

BLACKPOOL’S 
Grand Old &1an 

giR Cuthbert Grundy, who has 
just passed on in his beloved 
Blackpool, was nearly 100; his 
good deeds were legion. 

A distinguished painter, who 
exhibited his v/ork for over half 
a century, he was a member of 
many art societies at home and 
overseas; but it is for his work 
on the bigger canvas of. public 
welfare that he will be most 
remembered. 

With his brother John he gave 
to Blackpool its Art Gallery, a 
reading.room, a public institute, 
and recreation grounds. Black¬ 
pool was proud to make him an 
honorary freeman, but other 
towns have reason to be grateful 
to him, notably his native Bury, 
where he founded a Children’s 
Holiday Home. and Schools 
Holiday Camp. 

A little-known by-way' of lots 
generosity was his personal pre¬ 
sentation of a memento to each 
of the 700 workmen who built 
the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague; the fact that this was 
done “ by Sir Cuthbert Grundy of 
Blackpool, England,” is recorded 
on the Palace • walls in English, 
French, German, and Dutch. 

Sir Cuthbert Grundy counted 
not least among his honours the 
Royal Humane Society’s silver 
medal for saving two boys from 
drowning; and not least among 
his distinctions that he was the 
originator of the Wayside Pulpit. 
He was a great Lancastrian, with 
a heart as big as Lancashire. 


World Mews Reel 


^he Faroe Islands, between 
the Shetland Islands and 
Iceland, which are at present a 
Danish possession, have sent a 
deputation to Copenhagen asking 
for independence. . 

The Chinese Government is to 
have the help of Unrra tech¬ 
nicians in restoring the Yellow 
River to the bed it occupied 
before 1938, when Chinese troops 
breached its southern dykes and 
caused the river to flow in a 
different direction. 

The film of Shakespeare* s 
Henry V has been shoivn to 
children in three Berlin cinemas. 

A York aircraft on its way 
from South Africa to London 
was recently damaged near 
Nairobi by flying into a swarm 
of locusts. The machine was 
delayed until spare parts could 
be sent from South Africa. 

- Two Russian scientists, Mr Kon¬ 
stantin Petzhak and Mr Georgi 
Flerov, are reported to have dis¬ 
covered that the nucleus of the 
uranium atom will under certain 
conditions split up of its own 
accord. 

The World Council of Churches 
has set up a refugee commission 
whose headquarters are at 
Geneva. 

Russia and Britain are to 
exchange their best films. British 
films already accepted by Russia 
are: Millions Like Us; Johnny 
Frenchman; and Seventh Veil. 


A new anaesthetic, provisionally 
called LL30 and containing 
aniline, has been discovered by 
two Swedish scientists, Nils 
Lofgren and Bengt Lundqvist. It 
is claimed to have no effect on the 
heart. 

Sir Maurice Drummond Peter¬ 
son has been appointed British 
Ambassador in Moscow , in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr. Sir Maurice Peterson has 
been British Ambassador to 
Turkey since 1944. 

The first provisional budget of 
the United Nations estimates 
that about £6,244,500 will be 
needed up to the end of 1946. 

The joint Allied mission which 
is to observe the Greek general 
election on March 31 will include, 
according to Washington reports, 
about 1200 officials, most of them 
British, American, and French. 

The Netherlands - England 

Society has opened a British 
library at The Hague. 
iUhe* new President of Brazil, 
General Enrico * Gaspar 
Dutra, a Socialist-Democrat, 
who was elected by a big 
majority last December in the 
fairest election ever known in 
Brazil, has taken office. 

It is reported from Paris that 
among the dress fashions this 
summer will be “ Picasso frocks ” 
with patterns inspired by the 
Spanish painter’s futuristic 
pictures. 


Home News Reel 


Jn 1945 the Post Office de¬ 
livered 6250 million letters in 
Britain. In 1939 the total was 
8150 millions. 

Many of the Bodleian Library’s 
priceless books and manuscripts, 
hidden away during the war, are 
now on view again. 

A first edition of the first 
prayer book of Edward VI, 
printed in 1549, was sold recently 
for £320. The original price of 
the book is printed in it as “thre 
shyllynges and eyght pens the 
pece .” 

When four boys discovered 
eight bombs in a wood at Milton 
Bridge, Midlothian, not long ago 
and tried to take them to pieces, 
three of them were killed. 

Many of the older boys and girls 
in grammar schools throughout 
the country' are being given 
lessons in Parliamentary proce¬ 
dure and speech-making, following 
a suggestion from the Ministry of 
Education that scholars should 
study the new weekly edition of 
Hansard. 

A plan for the reconstruction 
of Dover over a period of 20 
years involves the removal of 
about 1500 houses. A wider sea¬ 
front, by-pass roads, a new civic 
centre, and areas for light in¬ 
dustries are part of the scheme . 
gTUDENTs at the Metropolitan 
Police Motor School at 
Hendon study traffic problems 
with the aid of a scale model 
representing 40 miles of road. 


Field-Marshal Montgomery is to 
be the new Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in succession to 
Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke. 

The new anti-malarial drug, 
Paludrine, which was discovered 
by ICI scientists and is about 
10 times as powerful as quinine, 
is noio being manufactured at 
Blackley , Manchester. 

Lord Portal is to be head of 
the Government department for 
atomic research to be set up near 
Didcot. 

The Nuffield Foundation has 
offered Cambridge University 
£20,000 for research into the 
effects of increasing age . on a 
person’s efficiency. 

Sibyl Anne Sturrock, a flight 
officer in the W A A F, has been 
awarded the M B E for her work 
with the partisans in Yugoslavia 
ivliere, during the war, she 
landed by parachute . 

^he ruined Conisborough Castle 

. in Yorkshire, which figures 
in Scott's Ivanhoe, has been 
bought by the local council for 
£25. 

The King and Queen will be 
present at the reopening of .the 
Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, on February 20. There is 
to be a season of ballet by the 
Sadlers Wells Company. 

Britain needs at least 200,GOO 
new blood donors if the hospitals 
are to have all the supplies 
needed. 


Youth News Reel 


JJrigadier Lorne Camfbell, V C, 
was the guest of honour at 
the annual conference of Patrol 
Leaders of the County of Glasgow 
on February 2. Brigadier Camp¬ 
bell, an active Scouter, gained 
his V C during the North Africa 
campaign. 

The Cornwell Badge has been 
awarded posthumously to Wolf 
Cub Geoffrey Ewbank of the 38th 
Scarborough (Toe H) Group, for 
his courage and cheerfulness 
during a long illness which caused 
his death. 

A Bromley (Kent) Concert 


party which, since 1940, has given 
over 500 shows to the Forces , 
gave the ivhole of the takings at 
the final show-over £100—to the 
Boy Scouts of Bromley for their 
good services to the party 
throughout the war. 

The Chief Scout has sent a 
Letter of Commendation to 
Patrol Leader Bernard Hampson, 
aged 15, of the 2/20th City of 
Stoke-on-Trent Troop for his 
meritorious service in forming a 
Patrol of Scouts while a patient 
in hospital. 
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NEW USES FOR 
HELIUM 

T HE use of helium with acety¬ 
lene for welding light metals, 
such as magnesium alloys is 
proving very valuable, because 
with oxygen the heat of the 
welding flame sets fire to the 
metal, whereas it does not burn 
with helium. Helium is similarly 
being used in the welding of 
stainless steel. 

Another interesting new ap¬ 
plication is the inflating of the 
huge tyres of large aeroplanes 
with helium instead of air; air 
is much heavier than helium, 
and greater carrying capacity is 
obtained when helium is used. 

Further, mixtures of helium 
with oxygen are greatly helping 
divers, who can work 300 feet 
below the surface for six hours 
as against a few minutes only 
with oxygen, while for shorter 
periods it has enabled them to 
work 600 feet below the surface. 

SHIPS IN GRATIS 

gix ships \ to be built on the 
Clyde will be launched in 
India and China. The sections 
will be bolted into position on 
the Clyde, and then, after each 
has been numbered, the ships 
will . be dismantled, and, as 
briefly , mentioned in last week’s 
C N, packed in boxes to be sent 
abroad. There they will be re¬ 
built, the numbers serving as a 
guide in reconstruction. 

The first three will be launched 
in the Yangste-Kiang, • and 
they will glide into the water to 
the noise of fireworks and 
Chinese crackers, instead of the 
usual bottle of wine used at 
launchings. The Indian ships 
will be launched in the Irrawaddy 
and christened with coconuts. 

Another prefabricated vessel— 
a steamship for service on Lake 
Titicaca in Peru, was built at 
Dumbarton. Before it took the 
water it had- to be carried, in 
sections, by mule and train 
across mountains 12,500 feet 
high, after which it was rebuilt 
on a potato patch under the 
supervision of a Clydeside 
engineer. 

FRIEND OF THE 



Upright at 70 mph 

Bruce Parker, U S water ski-ing champion, seen here towed by a seaplane at Miami, Florida, is 
probably the only man in the world who can stand on the water while travelling at over 70 mph. 


* BIRDS 

^,Jr John Fraser of Oban, the 
beautiful Highland town on 
the Firth of Lome, is known as 
the pied piper of the bird world. 
He is a bird lover who seeks out 
stranded and injured birds 
coming in from the sea. He also 
looks for stricken land birds. 

Mr Fraser tends the birds until 
they are strong enough to fly, but 
often they become so tame that 
they will not leave. Birds flock 
round him in his garden, and 
sometimes when he is out walking 
his feathered friends will follow 
him for long distances. 


THE BOY COOK 

rpHIRTEEN - YEAR - OLD Alastall* 
Walker, of Belmont, Surrey, 
does not believe that the art of 
cooking is chiefly a woman’s job. 
He and his friends have given a 
demonstration in cooking at a 
show in aid of the Sutton and 
Che am Hospital. 

Good for Alastair! If he does 
not decide to be a great chef, at 
least he will be able skilfully to 
cook his own meals when he grows 
up, should the necessity arise. 

GUERNSEY’S NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

T HE Guernsey States Assembly 
have decided to alter their 
island’s ancient form of govern¬ 
ment, abolishing its feudal 
character. 

The Channel Islands are not 
subject to Acts passed by the 
British Parliament, unless they 
are specially named in them, 
but they have two governments 
of their own; one for Jersey and 
the other for Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark, Herm, and Jethou. 

Up to now there were 22 
permanent members of Guern¬ 
sey’s Assembly, 12 Jurats and 
10 Rectors of the various 
parishes; to these were added 
only 18 members elected by the 
people. In future there are to 
be 39 Deputies elected by the 
people, 16 Senators elected by 
the Assembly, and 10 representa¬ 
tives of the parish councils. The 
President of the Assembly will 
be the Bailiff, and there will be 
two Law Officers of the Crown, 
who will be allowed to speak in 
the House but not to vote. 

Thus a picturesque relic of 
feudal organisation passes away. 


A Message From Germany 


A' returned' prisoner-of-war 
called on a London optician 
the other day. “I’ve got a mes¬ 
sage for you from Germany,” he 
said. The speaker was an airman 
who was shot down during an 
important raid on a German city 
known to be employed at the 
time on the production of secret 
weapons. Wounded, the English¬ 
man was taken to a German hos¬ 
pital. Expecting the worst, he 
was surprised at being treated 
not only with skill, but with 
jovial good nature by the doctor 
to whose care he was committed. 

“What part of London do you 
come from?” asked the doctor. 


Having been told, he said: “Do 
you know Mr Blank, the 
optician?” “Only by name,” he 
was answered. “Well,” the doctor 
went on, “when you get back, go 
and give him my - regards, and 
tell him that I still have the 
glasses he provided for me. I 
used to practise near there.” 

The optician now remembered 
him, an Austrian doctor who had 
an extensive practice among 
London Germans. As an Austrian 
he did not consider himself at 
war with us, hence, possibly, his 
unusually kind treatment of the 
wounded airman and the mes¬ 
sage sent to London. 


FROM THE RUINED 
GUILDHALL 

jS ^ plaque carved from the 
# timbers of the ruined London 
Guildhall is to be presented to 
American firemen by the chair¬ 
man and honorary organising 
secretary of the N F S Benevolent 
Fund which has so far paid out 
some £150,000 in grants. 

Gifts amounting to over 
£30,000 have been received by 
the fund so far from American 
firefighters, and have been used 
to assist the weekly grants of six 
shillings to each of the 1300 
orphans on its register. 

The expenses of the two 
officials, who left for America 
last week, have been defrayed by 
a well-known commercial firm 
as a tribute to the NFS and 
their heroic work during the war. 

BUYING A TOWN 

iVI R J. Ruderman, a New York 
industrialist and a disabled 
veteran of the First World War, 
has bought the entire town of 
Piercefteld, New York State, and 
has offered it without any restric¬ 
tions to disabled veterans of the 
Second World War. 

In this town there is at present 
in working order a large paper 
mill and there are also 80 homes. 
The donor has also planned .to 
purchase 700 additional acres. 



Young Pip 

Anthony Wager who takes the 
part of Young Pip in Cineguild’s 
film production of Great Expecta¬ 
tions. Here young Pip is lying in 
the grass outside the forge de¬ 
ciding not to become a blacksmith. 


BIGGER BUSES 

JgusEs with more space for con¬ 
ductors and extra comfort 
for passengers, are proposed by 
various road passenger organisa¬ 
tions, motor vehicle makers, and 
trade unions. To do this the 
present maximum size regulations 
—7 feet 6 inches wide and 27 feet 
6 inches long for two-axled 
vehicles—must be altered. An 
additional six inches in width and 
2 feet 6 * inches in length are 
suggested. 

THE WENDS WANT 
INDEPENDENCE 

Wends or Sorbs of Lusatia 
in Germany, a people of Slav 
origin living between the Elbe 
and the Oder and today number¬ 
ing about 500,000, have asked 
the Czech Foreign Minister to 
interest Uno in their desire to be 
separated from Germany. 

Since 1635, Lusatia has been 
divided between Prussia and 
Saxony, but, say the Wends, they 
have never surrendered their 
nationality and become Germans. 
These little-known people have 
through the centuries preserved 
their own language, which re¬ 
sembles both Polish and Czech. 
On special occasions their women 
don their national dress with 
its large wimple-like headgear. 
Their ancestors, the Lusitzi, 
settled in this region in the 9th 
and 10th centuries and were con¬ 
quered by the German king 
Henry the Fowler in the 10th 
century. For a long period their 
country was part of the kingdom 
of Bohemia. 


MILES UNDER THE 
SEA 

Professor Piccard, the Belgian 
scientist who made world 
history in 1931 by ascending 
miles into the stratosphere in 
a balloon, now has a plan for 
setting, up another record in the 
opposite direction. For four years 
he has been at work on the con¬ 
struction of a cabin intended- to 
take him down into the sea to a 
depth never before reached. 

The greatest depth under 
water so far reached by man is 
3000 feet—by an American, Pro¬ 
fessor Beebe, who reached that 
depth in a special pressure cabin 
held by a cable. Professor 
Piccard is quite confident that 
he can reach 14,000 feet. When 
he is ready he will attempt this 
record-breaking dive in the equa¬ 
torial Atlantic and will make a 
camera record of deep-sea life 
still almost unknown to science. 

BUSINESS AS USUAL 

A n old London firm of builders 
whose offices had been in the 
same place since 1740 but who 
were bombed out of them in 1941 
are going back to their old site to 
occupy the first prefabricated 
office building erected in the City 
of London. 

The firm is Ashby and Homer, 
and the site is in Fenchurch 
Street. Here, on the excavated 
foundations of their old offices 
stands a prefabricated building 
with a square white water tower 
and a flat roof with ventilators 
and fanlights along it and walls 
with wide metal window-frames. 
Its erection took three weeks and 
450 man-hours. It has 18 rooms 
and accommodation for a staff 
of from 30 to 40. 

The firm have permission to 
use the building for five years, 
but it is estimated that it will be 
serviceable for a much longer 
period. 

There is something typical of 
the indomitable spirit of London 
in this old firm’s return to its 
old ground in an emergency 
home. 

SAVINGS FOR THIRTY 
GENERATIONS 

old philanthropist of Trefiw 
in Carnarvonshire, Mr Henry 
Higgins, aged 86, has planned for 
150 children in his village to 
receive every Christmas for the 
next thousand years a half-crown ' 
savings stamp each. He has 
established a Trust to care for 
£625 invested in National Savings, 
and if this is accepted as a 
charity, and is thus exempt from 
income tax, the children of Trefiw. 
which has 780 inhabitants, will 
receive their Christmas presents 
for many centuries to come. 


Meet Australia in Britain 


Jf you cannot go to Australia, 
then Australia will come to 

you. 

The magic carpet which makes 
this possible is the “Meet Aus¬ 
tralia ” exhibition held recently 
at a Manchester store, and which 
will be in London in April. Oc¬ 
cupying a site of some 4000 square 
feet, the exhibition portrays 
many of the wonders of the 
island continent. It contains 
replicas of its trackless deserts, 
rolling fertile plains, towering 
mountains, and a vast sheep 
ranch. 

One of the many novel devices 
employed in the exhibition is an 
“ electric talking map,” whereby 
sample productions of factory 
and countryside are attractively 
displayed, with representatives 


of the Australian Government on 
the spot to explain them. The 
talking map shows the spectator 
that of the six State capitals in 
Australia, Sydney and Melbourne 
have populations of over one 
million, while the other four, 
Brisbane, Perth, Adelaide, and 
Hobart, have between 200,000 and 
300,000 people each. Australians 
know Tasmania, of which Hobart 
is the capital, as The Speck. 

Opening the exhibition in 
Manchester, Mr Thomas Dun- 
babin, Director of the Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 
stressed the importance of build¬ 
ing up in the South-west Pacific 
a “ bigger Britain. ” With this in 
mind the Australian Government 
would welcome 70,000 new people 
each year. 
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Sea Pictures 

This sea cadet is helping to arrange the pictures at the Navy 
League Art Exhibition in London, the proceeds of which are to 
go to the Sea Cadet Corps. The Corps, founded 46 years ago, 
has today 40,000 cadets and 420 H Q Units. 


Dolls of All Nations 


A- exhibition of dolls of many 
nations was opened recently 
by Mrs Roosevelt at the Army 
and Navy Stores, London. It 
was prepared by the Charter 
Club, named after the Atlantic 
Charter, which aims at fostering 
friendships among the nations 
through cultural and sporting 
activities. For in Art, and in 
Sport, too, an international 
language already exists. The 
proceeds are to go toward the 
building in Britain of a Charter 
College as a living and lasting 
memorial to all who died in the 
world wars. 

The exhibition is a veritable 
Uno of dolls brought from all 
over the world at considerable 
expense. The Charter Club’s 
purpose is well illustrated by a 
label on a case of delightful 
German dolls. The label asks: 

“ Could German children who 
loved such dolls as these be 
taught to put war out of 
fashion? Teachers trained by 
the Charter College will help to 
teach them.” 

This fascinating collection 
reveals how the children of all 
peoples love dolls, and the high. 
degree of craftsmanship achieved 
by many nations in fashioning 
these little - families of the 
nursery. The Italians are, 

Scotland and 

'J’he Advisory Council on Educa¬ 
tion in Scotland have come 
forward with challenging views 
on children’s education, and 
have presented a plan for the 
training of teachers in a recent 
report (Stationery Office, Is 6d). 

Education, they say, can no 
longer be regarded as the com¬ 
munication of pre-digested infor¬ 
mation but should be active, 
purposeful, and have reality 
and meaning to the child. The 
teacher of the future, therefore, 
must be one who realises that 
education should consider the 
whole child—his physical, affec¬ 
tive, and aesthetic sides, as well 
as his memory and intellect. The 
school should provide a forma¬ 
tive community life and should 
not be like a barracks. 

To provide the. right kind of 
teachers the Advisory Council 
propose the setting up of four 
institutes of education—at Aber- 


perhaps, the best doll-makers, 
and the expressions on the 
Italian dolls’ -faces are in them¬ 
selves works of art. The faces 
of Red Indian dolls, too, ' are 
marvellously realistic. 

The grotesque little wooden 
dolls from Africa are examples 
of the African people’s unique 
art forms. In contrast to them is 
an Eskimo doll made of real 
whaleskin. 

Some of the dolls have been 
lent by Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose, and 
among these are two that 
belonged to Queen Mary and one 
that comforted—and was com¬ 
forted by—Queen Victoria when 
ghe was a child. 

The exhibition is proving very 
popular, and deservedly, for the 
Charter Club has boundless 
possibilities. Still a very young 
institution, it has already been 
welcomed by many of the United 
Nations’ leaders. Its President 
is Sir David Ross, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University, 
and its Chairman is Mr E. R. 
Appleton, well known on the 
BBC some years ago when he 
conducted the Silent Fellowship 
and the Joan and Betty Bible 
stories series. The C N wishes 
the Charter Club every success 
in its gloriously hopeful work. 

Her Teachers 

deen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
St Andrews—which. would be 
associated with the universities 
or other institutions of higher 
education. In these institutes at 
least four years would have to 
be spent by student teachers. 
The Council are opposed to the 
idea of universities granting 
special degrees for teachers, and 
do not agree that all teachers in 
general subjects in primary 
schools should have a university 
degree in arts or science. 

Clearly, the Advisory Council 
desire that these institutes of 
education, and not the universi¬ 
ties, should be the pivot of 
teaching training in Scotland- 
even to the granting of degrees 
in education. 

The Council’s plan is obviously 
a long-term one, and can only be 
put into effect when conditions 
become more normal. But it 
strikes many a right note. 
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St Valentine 
Again 

Nowadays, February 14 results 
in little more than slightly 
increased activity • for the post¬ 
men who deliver the Valentines 
which a few young people still 
send. 

Yet once on a time quite a cere¬ 
mony attached to this old-time 
festival. An 18th-century ob¬ 
server wrote: " On the Eve of St 
Valentine’s Day ... an equal 
number of maids and bachelors 
get together; each writes their 
true or feigned name upon separ¬ 
ate billets, which they roll up, 
and draw by way of lots, the 
maids taking the men’s billets, 
and the men the maids; so that 
each of the young men lights 
upon a girl that he calls his 
Valentine, and each of the girls 
hers. ” 

In some places it was cus¬ 
tomary to draw a motto as well as 
a name. Pepys writes of this 
custom, “What my motto was I 
forget; but my wife’s was 'Most 
courteous and fair.'” 

The observance of St Valen¬ 
tine’s Day can be traced back for 
centuries. There are references 
in Chaucer and Shakespeare, and 
Michael Drayton, a contempor¬ 
ary of Shakespeare, wrote a 
charming poem which began: 

" Muse , bid the morn awake. 

Sad winter now declines, 

Each bird doth choose a mate. 
This day's St Valentine's: 

For that good bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns” 

The origin of St Valentine’s Day 
is much older than Chaucer. In 
Ancient Rome a feast was held in 
February in honour of Pan and 
Juno, when girls' names were put 
into a box and drawn out by the 
young men. As in the case of so 
many others, this custom was 
adapted to its own use by the 
early Church, and transferred 
from the pagan calendar to the 
nearest Saints’ Day. 

This chanced to be the Feast of 
St Valentine, the early Christian 
martyr who suffered death for 
his faith in ad 270. 

INDIA’S FOOD PROBLEM 

Jndia is worried once again about 
her food supples. She 
has bitter memories of the 
famine in Bengal a little over two 
years ago, and the authorities are 
seeking desperately to avoid a 
repetition of that experience. 

Drought and cyclones have 
seriously affected India’s crops of 
rice and millet, and the wheat 
prospects are not very favourable. 
Such food grains as are available 
are insufficient to meet the needs 
of India’s teeming millions. Much 
will depend upon imports' of 
wheat from abroad, which have 
been promised. 

Every good friend of India will 
hope that another food crisis 
there will be averted. 

Britain’s Uno Man 

JJritain's permanent repre¬ 
sentative on the Security 
Council of Uno will be Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, who has 
been Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs since 
1938. 

A man of outstanding ability, 
it has been Sir Alexander’s duty 
to guide the hands of Britain’s 
chief ministers in foreign affairs. 
He will* now leave Whitehall and 
the Civil Service lor a greater 
mission still. 



Room For 
Improvement 

]^r R. A. Butler, our former 
Minister of Education, and 
the father of the Education Act 
of 1944, has made a pertinent 
comment on cinema programmes 
for children. 

Speaking at Oxford recently, 
Mr Butler said : While certain 
him companies are doing their 
best to make their programmes 
suitable for the young, others 
have a long way to go before we 
in the world of education cease 
to regard commercial enterprise 
in the film world as the greatest 
enemy of the real interests of 
the youth of the country. If the 
films would lift a little finger to 
help, they could do so much. 

© 

TIMELY 

learn that there are to be 
hundreds of thousands of 
alarm clocks on sale in this 
country by June. This means, of 
course, that in June we should all 
find it easier to get up in good 
time for work. Even without the 
promised alarm clocks we should 
find it easier—in June. 

$ 

A Triumph For the 
Hearts 

Oumanity has won a great 
victory. Following an 
impassioned appeal for help for 
the starving peoples of Europe, 
made by Mr Sol Bloom, one of 
the U S delegates, the United 
Nations pledged their utmost 
support for Unrra. 

He urged them to vote with 
their hearts rather than their 
minds. The result was complete 
unanimity, and a triumph for 
the hearts. 

Here was a truly inspiring 
gesture, and one of tremendous 
significance. If hearts can 
continue to hold sway over the 
actions of the United Nations, 
all will be well. 


The Childrt 

Safe Roai 

J^oad accidents in Britain during 
the war years caused the 
deaths of 44,000 people and, it is 
estimated, injuries to 800,000. 
These figures were mentioned by 
Dr Garbett when speaking at a 
luncheon given by. the Pedes¬ 
trians’ Association to launch an 
appeal for ^5000 for a Safe Roads 
for All campaign. 

For some years before the \va£ 
new motorists were required to 
undergo driving tests, and Mr A. 
Barnes, Minister of Transport, 
announced recently that the*e 
tests are soon to be resumed. He 
also announced that the High¬ 
way Code is to be revised and 
that organisations of road use, s 
will be invited to make sugges¬ 
tions on the draft before the 
Code is laid before Parliament. 

The road casualty figures arc, 
as the Archbishop said, a scandal 
to our nation and civilisation. 
We believe they will not 1 e 
appreciably-reduced until there 
are some drastic alterations to 
the Highway Code. 

Certain trunk and arterial 
roads must be kept for fast- 
moving motor traffic alone, with 
side-tracks for cyclists and crofil¬ 
ings for pedestrians by foot¬ 
bridge or subway. In towns 


Under the £ 


y^GooD time is not com¬ 
ing just yet. It is 
a good time coming. 

0 

TELEPHONE operator 
on her retirement 
was given a bracelet by 
her employers. They 
should have given her a 
ring, 

0 

'J'he increase in the cost 
of radio licences will 
pay for television. We 
shall see the use of it. 

0 ■ 

NIGHT watchman de¬ 
nies that he is doing 
light work. Does it after 
dark. 


PETTf 

WAN 

KN 



Carry oN 


A Great Man’s Radiance 

W/E cannot look, however im- 
” perfectly, upon a great man 
without gaining something by 
him. He is the living light- 
Jountain, which it is good and 
pleasant to be near; the light 
which enlightens, which has 
enlightened, the darkness of the 
world ; and this, not as a kindled 
lamp only, but rather as a 
natural luminary, shining by 
the gift of Heaven ; a flowing 
light fountain, as I say, of native 
original insight, of manhood and 
heroic nobleness, in whose radi¬ 
ance all souls feel that it is well 
with them. Thomas Carlyle 

Prayer For the Empire 

fY Thou, Who of Thy own free 
^ grace didst build up this 
Britannic Empire to a glorious 
and enviable height, with all her 
daughter islands about her, stay 
us in this felicitie. John Milton 


H 


Aspiration 


igher, higher will we climb. 
Up to the mount of glory, 
That our names may live through 
time 

In our country’s story ; 

Happy, when her welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls 

Deeper, deeper Jet us toil 
In the mines of knowledge; [sp 
Nature’s wealth and learning's 
Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

AT GRASMERE 

W^hen we came out of our own 
doors, that dear thrush 
was singing upon the topmost 
of the smooth branches of the 
ash tree at the top of the 
orchard. How long it had been 
perched on that same tree I 
cannot tell, but we had heard 
its dear voice in the orchard the 
day through, along with a 
cheerful undersong made by our 
winter friends, the robins. As 
we came home I picked up a 
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n’s Newspaper 


ds For All 


there must be rigidly enforced 
speed limits of iomph, I5mpli, 
or 20 mph, according to local 
circumstances, and in town main 
streets pedestrians must cross 
the road only at fixed places. 

The possession of a driving 
licence, too, should be subject to 
periodical tests as to driving 
efficiency and physical fitness ; 
and the penalty for the drunken 
driver should fit the crime. 

When it can still be said to 
our disgrace that 18 people, 
among them three children, are 
killed on the roads of. Britain 
every day, it is surely high time 
for firm action. 

Safe Roads For All is the cam¬ 
paign slogan of the Pedestrians' 
Association. We must have 
nothing less. 

® 

Fair Exchange 

^ood news for New Zealand's 
1,700,000 people is the an¬ 
nouncement that they will soon 
be able to buy new umbrellas 
imported from Britain, the first 
since 1940. 

If only the Dominion could in 
return export some of her abun¬ 
dant sunshine to the Motherland 
how happ}^ we should all be. 


•ditor's Table 


{ PUCK 
!TS TO 
!OW 



iing books 
lade of 
ig paper 


pAiN is really your 
friend, says a doctor. 
But we never ask it to 
stay. 

P3 

JS there a cure for stage 
fright ? asks an ac¬ 
tress. Yes , keep off the 
stage. 

ra 

goME orators rise to 
great heights. Es¬ 
pecially if they have their 
own aeroplanes. 

a 

Producers on the 
BBC cannot earn 
more than a certain salary. 
But they are glad it is 
certain . 


Sweetest Shakespeare, 
Fancy’s Child 

•"There is to be a broadening 
of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre/s policy with a view to 
making. Stratford-on-Avon fully 
worthy of its great heritage, to 
creating a standard for Shake¬ 
spearean performance to which 
the whole world might aspire. 

Under Sir Barry Jackson, the 
new director, the company will 
perform, during the festival 
season from April to September, 
The Tempest, Love's Labour’s 
Lost, Cymbeline, Macbeth, As 
You Like It, Henry V, and 
Measure for Measure. 

It is good to know that those 
who hold in trust the genius of 
the myriad-minded Shakespeare, 
as Coleridge called him, intend 
to exercise the widest possible 
influence. It should prove no 
mean contribution to interna¬ 
tional good will and friendship. 
® 

The Confetti Nuisance 

'P’he rector of Barham, a village 
in Kent, is asking for the 
disuse of confetti. He says it is 
“ a dirty habit,” and will have 
none of it at his own church. 

The use of confetti was always 
an untidy habit; and it seems 
that in these days it is not always 
thrown away when swept up, 
but is sometimes used again. 
This is an extremely dirty habit 
which should be prohibited. 

But rice is now too precious 
to be thrown away, even at 
weddings. Its use, however, 
replaced a delightful old custom 
which might well be revived for 
country weddings at least, the 
strewing of herbs, flowers, and 
rushes on the way to church. 

This was a truly English 
tradition, centuries old. Perhaps 
our country parsons would like 
to revive it ? 

JUST AN IDEA 

According to Livy, Men’s plans 
should be regulated by the cir¬ 
cumstances, not circumstances by 
the plans. 


s of Youth 


Onward, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness. 
Excellence true beauty. 

Minds are of celestial birth, 

Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer let us knit 
Hearts and hands together. 
Where our fireside comforts sit, 
I11 the wildest weather ; 

O ! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 

James Montgomery' 

IN FEBRUARY 

few mosses by the roadside, 
which I left at home. We then 
went to John's Grove. There 
we sat a little while looking at 
the. fading landscape. The lake, 
though the objects on the shore 
were fading, seemed brighter 
than when it is perfect day, and 
the island pushed itself upwards, 
distinct and large. There was a 
sweet, sea-like sound in the 
trees above our heads. 

Dorothy Wordsworth 


The Lord’s Handiwork 

’T’he word of the Lord is right; 

and all His works are done 
in truth. 

He loveth righteousness and 
judgment: the earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord. 

By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made ; and all the 
host of them by the breath of 
His mouth. 

He gathereth the waters of 
the sea together as an heap: 
He layeth up the depth in store¬ 
houses. 

Let all the earth fear the 
Lord : let all the inhabitants of 
the world stand in awe of Him. 

For He spake, and. it was 
done ; He commanded, and it 
stood fast. Psalm 33 

MAN’S MEASURE 

YWere I so tall to reach the Pole 
Or grasp the ocean with my 
span, 

I must be measured by my soul: 
The mind's the standard of the 
man. Isaac Watls 


5 

Immortal Kosciusko 

Tt was largely due to the heroism, of Kosciusko and his fellow 
* patriots at the time of their country’s cruel Partitions that 
the Poles for over a century retained the sympathy and respect 
of all lovers of Freedom both in the Old World and the New. 
It was 200 years ago this week that the great patriot was born. 
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Bridging the 

Humber 

vast new bridge with the 
longest single-span in the 
world is proposed for the 
Humber. 

The idea of a road crossing for 
this wide estuary separating the 
counties of York and Lincoln is 
by no means new. From the 
busy port of Hull it would save 
ten miles on a journey to the 
Midlands and South-west Eng¬ 
land, to London and the South 
20 miles would be saved, while 
journeys to the east Lincoln and 
Norfolk areas would be cut by 
40 miles. There was a proposal 
in 1931 for a bridge, and since 
then the possibility of driving 
a tunnel beneath the Humber 
has been considered. 

Recently; a conference of 28 
local authorities was held in 
Hull Guildhall to consider the 
question, and 19 voted in favour 
of a bridge which should form 
part of the trunk road system 
of the country. The proposed 
bridge, with its span of 4500 
feet, would be the longest single¬ 
span bridge in the world. The 
two piers supporting this gigantic 
mid-air roadway would be in 
shallow water close to the north 
and south shores, leaving a clear 
fairway almost a mile wide for 
shipping. 

At present the two biggest 
suspension bridges are the George 
Washington Bridge across the 
Hudson River at New .York, 
which has a span of 3500 feet, 
and the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco which has a single 
span of 4200 feet. 

The estimated cost of the new 
bridge at Hull is £6,400,000, and 
it now remains for the local 
authorities concerned to convince 
the Government that this should 
be borne entirely by the national 
purse. 

The Doctors are 
Returning 

rjjHERE is an early prospect of 
considerable relief being 
afforded to our overworked 
civilian doctors. It has been 
arranged that the three Services 
shall retain only two doctors per 
thousand of their members. 

In view of the serious shortage 
of doctors for civilian work, and 
the possibility of winter epi¬ 
demics, the British Medical 
Association asked as long ago as 
July for the release of 5000 
doctors from the Services before 
winter set in, but the releases 
effected fell short of this target. 

A Museum in Need 
of a Home 

^he London Museum is not an 
ancient institution, though 
some of its treasures are relics cf 
antiquity. It was founded in 
1911 to commemorate the corona¬ 
tion of George V, and is a store¬ 
house of London's history. 

At first the London Museum 
was housed in Kensington Palace, 
and later it was removed to Lan¬ 
caster House. During the war 
this building was taken over by 
the Government, and it cannot 
yet be released. 

It was announced in the House 
of Commons the other day that 
it was hoped to include a per¬ 
manent home for the London 
Museum in the replanning of the 
south bank of the Thames. Mean¬ 
while it will return to its original 
home, Kensington Palace. 


The father of Tadeusz Kosciu¬ 
sko was sword-bearer to the 
Palatinate of Bresc, so perhaps 
it was not unnatural that the 
boy should have been sent into 
the corps of cadets at Warsaw, 
where he showed such ability 
that the State sent him abroad 
to complete his military studies. 

An attempt to play the young 
Lochinvar to the daughter of a 
noble who loved him was frus¬ 
trated by that parent’s armed 
retainers, so the young captain 
of artillery sailed for' the New 
World and in 1776 entered the 
army of the American Colonists. 
He rose to be adjutant to George 
Washington and a Brigadier- 
General. At the end of the War 
of Independence Kosciusko re¬ 
turned to Poland, which was in 
the throes of being divided up 
between Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. 

The first Partition, a seizure 
of 80,000 square miles, had 
already been made, and the 
second, of 100,000 square miles, 
was under way. In January, 
1793, the month of the execution 
-of King Louis XVI, Kosciusko 
went to Paris to seek help for 
his people, but without success. 

On his return he found the 
lower orders of Poland as deter¬ 
mined to fight for liberty as the 
king and very many nobles were 
willing to forego it. Elected 
Dictator, Kosciusko endeavoured 
to bring order into a popular 
insurrection, and established his 
headquarters at Cracow. 

It was essentially a rising of 
the people—the peasants. In 
the first battle, at Raclawice, 
they were present two thousand 
strong, armed with pikes and 
scythes, forming the famous 
corps of the Reapers Gf Death. 
The Russians were in greatly 
superior numbers, and there was 
a moment when it seemed as if 
Kosciusko’s little army would be 
annihilated. It was the peasants 
who turned the tide of battle. 

“Peasants,” cried their leader, 
“ take those cannon for me! ” 
And with Kosciusko at their 
head they swept up to the 
battery and took eleven guns. 
That night, on the stricken 
field, Kosciusko exalted as noble¬ 
man the first peasant to reach 
the battery, and in the presence 
of the whole army stripped him¬ 
self of his* uniform and put on 
the peasant’s coat. 


It was essentially a spiritual 
force on which Kosciusko relied 
in his fight against the military 
power of Russia. He knew the 
brooding idealism in the hearts 
of the humblest of his country¬ 
men; and it was his confident 
appeal to it, and the glorious 
words in which he clothed it, 
that brought them to his banner 
and inspired them to fight on 
against Russian and Prussian 
alike with varying fortitude to 
the last desperate stand at Macie- 
jowice, in October, 1794. 

Not once did they falter, not 
even when Kosciusko himself 
was seized and carried off, desper¬ 
ately wounded and unconscious, 
to the grim fortress of Peter and 
Paul. It was of this tragedy that 
our patriot poet Thomas Camp¬ 
bell wrote the immortal line: 
“ And Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciusko fell. ” 

A few years later the new ruler 
of Russia, Paul, set him free, 
and he lived some 20 more years. 
First Napoleon and then the 
Tsar of Russia tried hard to win 
his support, but he distrusted 
them, and rightly. Yet he never 
lost his faith in his country's 
future. 

“We, her devoted soldiers, 
are mortal,” he cried, “but 
Poland is immortal!” And it 
was by the inspiration of Poland’s 
immortal spirit that the peasants, 
in 1820, reared Kosciusko Hill. 

This 150-foot-mound outside 
Cracow is made up of earth 
brought from all the battlefields 
of Poland, and at its very centre 
is an urn containing soil from 
Raclawice, where side by side 
peasant and freedom’s champion 
had their immortal hour. 

The Blue Warship 

r FHE Admiralty are trying out a 

new colour scheme for war¬ 
ships, turning from the familiar 
dull grey to a bright blue. The 
first to be so dealt with is H M S 
Vanguard, our newest and largest 
battleship, launched in recent 
months by Princess Elizabeth. 

One hundred painters are at 
present working on board under 
the direction of a colour expert 
who has planned, by a skilful 
blending of colours, to relieve 
the monotony of* life at sea, and 
to lessen the eyestrain which so 
severely tests officers and men 
on long sea voyages. 
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Toward a National 
Theatre 

Another step toward the establishment of a National 
** Theatre for Britain was taken recently when the Shake¬ 
speare Memorial National Theatre Committee and the 
Governors of the Old Vic decided to join forces. The joint 
council is under the chairmanship of Mr Oliver Lyttelton. 


Both of these bodies have 
agreed eventually to merge and, 
with the approval of .the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, to seek' 
incorporation under a Royal 
Charter as the National Theatre 
of Great Britain. This merging 
will not take effect, however, 
until the New National Theatre 
is actually built, on the south 
side of the Thames. 

The site of the new national 
theatre has been chosen out of 
compliment to Shakespeare who, 
with his immortal fellows, had 
his stage by the river, not far 
away. But Bankside was their 
home from necessity, not from 
choice. The Corporation of the 
City of London loathed plays and 
players, and would not allow 
them within the City walls. The 
yards of various inns were our 
first theatres, but the Corporation 
closed all those in the City and 
drove the players to the other 
side of the river, where they were 
free, provided that they enjoyed 
official patronage. They sought 
more continuous support than 
the Court afforded, and so 
created their own theatres. 

But they always hankered 
after the City, with its wealth. 
One petition to the Corporation 
in Elizabeth’s time sought per¬ 
mission to play within the City 
as the company desired to re¬ 
hearse in preparation for their 
Court appearances, and ‘They 
needed to earn their livings.” 
The petition failed, the Corpora¬ 
tion answering that plays should 
be presented, by way of recrea¬ 


tion, by men with other means of 
subsistence, not by professional 
players. 

Fortune attended the efforts 
of but few in the profession. 
While men such as Shakespeare 
and Alleyn prospered, with 
others who had shares in the 
companies, the majority of the 
actors who created parts now 
famous were often in prison for 
debt, and lived hard lives as 
hand-to-mouth adventurers. 

Equally disappointing were the 
financial rewards of most of the 
men who wrote the plays per¬ 
formed. Men who added lustrous 
pages to our literature often 
endured- lamentable want, and 
some, like Robert Greene, the 
erring genius who called Shake¬ 
speare “an upstart crow”; 
George Peele, author of plays 
still renowned; and, later, 
Thomas Otway, died in abject 
poverty. 

It is a vastly different London 
that will see the rise of the 
National Theatre, the brave new 
project which Viscount Esher has 
described as “the first artistic 
adventure of our newly-educated 
democracy.” 

FRIEND OF THE BEARS 

IVTiss Tomkyns - Grafton, who 
died last November, has left 
£10,000 to the North of England 
Zoological Society, which owns 
Chester Zoo. It was Miss Tomkyns- 
Grafton who adopted Punch, the 
Zoo’s Polar bear, and gave him a 
new swimming pool after seeing 
him living in cramped conditions. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Star Shine 

I WONDER what all the stars 
are doing, 

Up in the sky so blue; 

I wonder if there are children 
in them 

Looking at me and you. 

True Story of An 
Elephant 

A dear old lady who kept a 
school was also a great 
lover of animals, and had a 
fine collection of rabbits, 
squirrels, and tame mice. 

One day a circus came to 
the town, bringing with it a 
splendid African elephant, but 
soon afterwards the animal 
was taken 111. The manager was 
in despair, for he could get 
nothing to cure it, when the 
kindly old lady came to the 
rescue. 


She hired a large barn, put 
the elephant in, and nursed 
it with such skill and care 
that it was soon returned to 
/ its grateful master-, fit and 
well enough to go through its 
performance. 

The elephant never forgot 
the dear old lady, for when the 
circus came again to the town 
it caught sight of her in the 
street as the procession passed 

by. 

Giving a great roar of 
delight and putting its trunk 
gently round her, it lifted her 
up two or three times, and 
was only with difficulty per¬ 
suaded to leave her and move 
along. 

PRAYER 

r\EAR Lord, sleeving and 
U waking , keep me ever in 
Thy care. ' Amen 


LITTLE SIGNS OF SPRING 



RUSSIA AND THE 
KURILE ISLANDS 

A" the Yalta conference in 
1945 the U S, Britain, and 
Russia secretly agreed that the 
Kurile islands to the north of 
Japan, and at present part of 
her territory, should be handed 
over to Russia after the defeat 
of Japan. Mr Byrnes, U S Secre¬ 
tary of State, has explained 
that the agreement made at 
Yalta was kept close secret 
as at that time Russia was not 
at war with Japan. The U S, he 
added, would support Russia’s 
claim to those islands at the 
peace conference with Japan. 
Voices have been raised in his 
country, however, that President 
Roosevelt exceeded his powers in 
assenting to this transfer with¬ 
out consultation with the U S 
Senate. 

The Kuriles are a line of small 
volcanic islands stretching for 
about 760 miles from Yezo in the 
North of Japan to the southern¬ 
most point of the great peninsula 
of Kamchatka in Siberia, and 
enclosing the Sea of Okhotsk, 
which is a vast bay on the 
eastern coast of Siberia. They 
may be considered of strategic 
value to Russia because of their 
position immediately to the 
north of Japan and as a means 
of defending the entrance to the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

The islands formerly belonged 
to Russia, but in 1875 she ex¬ 
changed them with Japan for 
the neighbouring large island of 
Sakhalin. After the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-5 the 
Japanese took back the southern 
part of Sakhalin and retained 
the Kuriles. The Russians now 
want the southern area of 
Sakhalin back as well as the 
Kuriles. 

The Kuriles have a forbidding 
climate, intensely cold in winter 
and frequently blanketed in thick 
fog for the rest of the year. 
Masses of seaweed drift round 
their desolate shores, and very 
few people live there. 

Science in 
Industry 

J]veryone must have realised by 
now that the key to indus¬ 
trial progress is scientific re¬ 
search. In a recent address at 
Newcastle one of our foremost 
scientists, Sir Edward Appleton, 
stressed the importance of this 
basic truth. 

If, said Sir Edward, an industry 
was serving the public well, there 
was clearly no need for any im¬ 
mediate change, and by introduc¬ 
ing gradual improvements in the 
design and quality of the pro¬ 
ducts, by careful management, 
clever salesmanship, and well- 
aimed advertising, an industry 
might hold its own for a long 
time. But, he added, sooner or 
later a time would come when 
scientific help was essential. 

In other words, no industry, 
however permanent it may ap¬ 
pear to be, is so secure that it can 
afford to sit back and ignore 
scientific research. 

Sir Edward also made the point 
that industry should make use of 
the co-operative research associa¬ 
tions under the Department of 
Scientific Research. Private re¬ 
search, he said, was an expensive 
business when conducted on a 
considerable scale, and was beyond 
the means of many smaller firms. 
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How Jupiter Proved That 
Space is Not Empty 

'T'he great planet Jupiter now appears not far from the bright 
A star Spica Virginis and continues to provide the most strik¬ 
ing feature of the early morning sky, writes the C N Astronomer. 


Jupiter may be seen high in 
the south before the dawn and 
appearing far brighter than any 
other staiTy object. He may also 
now be seen late in the evening, 
after about 10 o’clock, low in 
the east to south-east; but in the 
course of the next few weeks he 
will be seen to rise earlier and 
to reach a higher altitude, thus 
gradually becoming the brightest 
and most prominent feature of 
the evening sky. 

The presence of this great 
world apparently so near to 
Spica provides an added interest, 
particularly when we consider 
the relative distances of the two 
luminaries. At present Jupiter 
appears a little way to the left 
of Spica, as shown on the star- 



map, but he will gradually travel 
westwards, as indicated by the 
arrow, during the next four 
months and will appear above 
Spica in the middle of April next. 
By that time Jupiter will appear 
brighter than at present, for he 
is approaching us; just now his 
distance is 455 million miles. 

This may seem an enormous 
distance, but Spica is 1,720,000 
times farther away from us than 
Jupiter and with what appears 
to be nothing but 'empty space 
in between them. We say empty 
because it appears so, though 
actually every cubic inch is filled 
with energy; but we cannot see 
the energy, only the effects of It 
on material things. So, though 
we see Jupiter as a consequence 
of the Sun’s outpouring of 
radiant energy, and though it is 
radiated from some 520,000,000 
miles away from Jupiter, we do 
not see evidence of this energy 
until it reaches the planet’s 
surface. 

If Jupiter was not there- the 
energy would be there all the 
same, speeding ever onward but 
always in a curve relative to its 
source and destination. This is 


because energy takes time to 
travel, and so it is theoretically 
conceivable that it might return 
again to its source in the course 
of long ages—that is, if any were 
left and its source still existed. 
But energy diminishes in inten¬ 
sity with its extension through 
time and space; and it is a 
problem as to where it goes 
eventually, since nothing can be 
lost but only transformed. 

Such problems have arisen 
from a great discovery made 
nearly three centuries ago, due 
to Jupiter periodically coming 
between his moons and observers 
on Earth. Olaus Roemer, a 
young Danish astronomer at the 
Paris Observatory, who had in¬ 
vented the Transit Instrument 
and Meridian Circle, was very 
precise in his observations of the 
times when Jupiter eclipsed one 
or other of his moons. Only the 
four largest, Io, Europa, Gany¬ 
mede, and Callisto were known 
then and they were frequently 
eclipsed by the great sphere of 
Jupiter as they revolved round 
it. The times when these eclipses 
should occur were carefully calcu¬ 
lated beforehand, one purpose 
being to enable mariners to find 
their position at sea. But some¬ 
times the eclipses occurred before 
the calculated time and at other 
times after it, and this could not 
be satisfactorily accounted for. 

A Momentous Discovery 

Now, Roemer made a number 
of very precise observations. He 
found out that when the Earth 
was in that part of her orbit 
nearest to Jupiter—as will 
happen next April—the eclipses 
took place about 16£ minutes 
earlier than when the Earth was 
at the opposite side of her orbit 
and therefore about 186 million 
miles farther away from Jupiter, 
which would happen between 
six and seven months later. 
Roemer rightly ascribed the dis¬ 
crepancy to the time which the 
light took to travel the extra 
186 million miles across the 
Earth’s orbit. That was in 1675, 
but 50 years passed before the 
explanation was accepted by 
scientists, because they so little 
believed in the possibility of light 
travelling. G. F. M. 


Lizzie Lysander Returns to France 


heroic symty^l of the war, 
Lizzie Lysander, has found 
a permanent home in a Paris 
museum. This is a British Ly¬ 
sander plane, a type of aircraft 
which could operate from small 
landing-fields and so became a 
maid-of-all-work. It was affec¬ 
tionately known as Lizzie. 

After France collapsed a 
squadron of Lysanders was or¬ 
ganised by Air Commodore 
Fielden, Air Equerry to the King,. 
to maintain secret contact with 
the French underground move¬ 
ment. 

. Whenever the moon was high 
one of these aircraft would fly to 
a particular spot in France and 
await a pre-arranged signal from 
the ground before landing. A 
British secret service agent would 
then step from the plane to join 
the waiting Frenchmen, and 


another man bound for England 
would take his place. The plane 
would take off without further 
delay, for, of course, the danger 
was great. 

Sometimes an engine could not 
be restarted and, rather than give 
the enemy a chance of capturing 
one of.these planes, the aircraft 
was set on fire, the Frenchmen 
afterwards removing all traces of 
the wreck whenever possible. In 
time the work of the Lysander 
had been done and bigger, 
machines went to France. 

Now the first Lysander to land 
in France after the country fell 
has been given an honoured rest¬ 
ing-place in Les Invalides 
Museum in Paris, where all free 
Frenchmen may see the plane 
which, by making moonlight 
trips, did so much to bring Hope 
back into their lives. 
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North Africa’s Open Sate F or A Norseman at the Helm 


W7hen Admiral Sir John Cunningham, C-in-C of our 
™ Mediterranean Fleet, recently arrived at Tangier in the 
cruiser Liverpool, escorted by two destroyers, it was the first 
time the port had been visited by British warships for seven 
years, and our sailors were given a great welcome by,the people. 

Thus another chapter was short-sighted rulers to give up 
added to the turbulent and Tangier in 1683, or even the 


colourful history of this ancient 
Moorish town, which lies opposite 
Spain at the Atlantic entrance 
to. the Straits of Gibraltar. It 
was captured by the Portuguese 
from the Moors in 1471, and it 
became British in 1662 as part 
of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza on her marriage to 
Charles II. 

As Secretary of the Navy, 
Samuel Pepys had much to do 
with sending ships to Tangier 
and keeping them supplied, and 
there are many entries in his 
famous diary about the “busi- 
, ness ” of Tangier, which for him 
was clearly profitable; for he 
wrote: “I have good- reason to 
love myself for serving Tangier, 
for it is one of the best flowers 
in my garden.” How good a 
flower is seen by another entry: 
“This night I received £105, the 
first-fruits of my endeavours in 
the late contract for victualling 
of Tangier, for which God be 
praised! For I can with a safe 
conscience say that I have there¬ 
in saved the King £5000 per 
annum and yet got myself a hope 
of £300 per annum without the 
least wrong to the King. So to 
supper and to bed.” 

It is only fair to the amiable 
old rogue to say that it was not 
his small “perks ” that caused 




(Peaceful ^ 

/ sleep HELPS A ] 

V CHILD CROW!, 



r our child must have 
long hours of unbroken, 
restful sleep if she is to 
grow and gain as Nature 
intended. When stomach 
upsets rob her of this 
needful sound rest, a 
small dose of * "Milk of 
Magnesia' will soon put 
the little one at ease. 
'Milk of Magnesia’ 
also acts as a gentle 
laxative. Mothers every¬ 
where depend upon it 
because it is so mild and 
harmless. Keep ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ in the medi¬ 
cine cabinet always. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA* 


* *Milk cf Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
t Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 


expense of maintaining it, but 
rather the slackness of Charles 
the Second’s Ministers who just 
could not be bothered with it. 

Thereafter Tangier became 
one of the lairs of the notorious 
Barbary pirates. 

By the end of the 19th century, 
however, France and Spain had 
gained control over Morocco, 
and in 1912 France and Spain 
agreed that a Northern coastal 
strip should become the Spanish 
“Sphere of Influence,” and that 
Tangier, which is in this region, 
should be an international port. 
This new status of Tangier was 
established in 1923 by the Con¬ 
vention of Paris between Britain, 
France, and Spain, and later 
agreed to by other countries. 
Tangier was • accordingly ruled 
by an International Committee 
of Control and an International 
Legislative Assembly, while a 
representative of the Sultan of 
Morocco looked after the interests 
of Moorish citizens. 

This continued until June, 
1940, when the Spaniards, think¬ 
ing no doubt that the Allies had 
lost the war, inarched in* and 
later abolished the International 
Regime, in spite of British 
and American protests. Tangier 
became a centre for Nazi and 
Fascist intrigue in North Africa, 
and the position of British sub¬ 
jects there became very difficult. 
In 1943, Spain—still believing in 
a German victory—again defied 
international law and proclaimed 
that Tangier was incorporated 
in Spanish Morocco. 

But in 1945 the tables were 
turned. Last September the U S, 
France, Britain, and Russia 
peremptorily ordered Spain to 
withdraw her troops from 
Tangier—and Spain humbly 
obeyed. 

The international status of the 
port and a small area round it 
has been restored. The rule of 
force has given place to the 
recovered majesty of inter¬ 
national law, and the welcome 
given to % Admiral Cunningham 
and his men shows how the 
citizens of Tangier rejoice in the 
restoration. 

The Road to Recovery 

Jn the nation’s plans for re¬ 
covery, the accent is on ex¬ 
ports. 

The average monthly value of 
our exports for November and 
December, 1945, excluding ship¬ 
ments for the relief of distressed 
Europe, was £33,000,000, or 45 
per cent of the monthly average 
for 1938. In the opinion of 
the President of the Board of 
Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, at our 
present rate of progress we 
should pass the 1938 figure by the 
end of the present year. Our 
ultimate goal, he says, is a 50 to 
70 per cent increase in exports, so 
we have already travelled about 
a third of the way along the road 
to trade recovery. 

Future export figures will be 
awaited with interest. As the ex¬ 
port trade swells in volume, more 
and more imports of many com¬ 
modities for which' we are all 
waiting will be permissible. 


LooaS Officials 

local government services, 
which cost us more than 
£400,000,000 annually, are in¬ 
creasing in importance as instru¬ 
ments in our national life. To a 
large extent they are the 
executive of our national Govern¬ 
ment. It is essential, therefore, 
that all who work as the paid 
servants of local government 
shall be of a high quality and 
• character. 

A national joint council for 
the administrative, professional, 
technical, and clerical services 
of local authorities has been 
busy on a scheme to raise the 
standard of our local government 
services. This scheme has now 
been settled and published, and 
its provisions come into force on 
April 1. 

Outstanding in importance is 
a code of conduct. Courtesy to 
all; duty before private interests; 
honesty not merely in fact but 
beyond suspicion of dishonesty; 
and a standard of integrity and 
conduct not only inflexible but 
fastidious, are expected from 
all officers and employees. 

The Council have drawn up 
new salary scales affecting 150,000 
officials, and under them the 
more skilled women will be paid 
the same salaries as men. 

Promotion,' too, will depend 
entirely upon ability and know¬ 
ledge of the post occupied, 
personality, force of character, 
address and tact, initiative, judg¬ 
ment, common sense, and zeal. 

SVIoney For Herbs 

J)rug importers in this country, 
deprived of many herbs from 
overseas, are hoping that schools 
and voluntary organisations will 
again help to ease the shortage. 
So schoolchildren can still earn 
extra pocket money by collecting 
the various herbs. Mistletoe, 
for instance, is in great demand 
by the druggists and herbalists 
as it contains ingredients for 
nerve tonics. 

During the war women’s 
institutes throughout Britain, 
aided by schoolchildren, gathered 
and dried large quantities of 
useful herbs, including sweet- 
chestnut leaves (for fevers), 
dandelion leaves (for nerve 
tonics), and stinging nettle 
leaves (for asthma). A schoolboy 
can earn 3s for collecting a 
pound of belladonna and 4s for 
a pound of foxglove seeds. 

Family Allowances 
In August 

^Regulations under the Family 
Allowances Act have been 
laid before Parliament, and in 
due course will have the force 
of lav/. 

The Family Allowances Act 
begins to operate on August 6. 
Claims for the allowance will be 
made on forms obtainable, at a 
date to be announced, at the Post 
Office, where payment will be 
made every Tuesday. 

Children will continue to be 
included in the family for allow¬ 
ance purposes up to July 31 after 
their sixteenth birthday, pro¬ 
vided that they remain until then 
under full-time instruction at 
school, college, or university. 
Children who become apprentices 
will be treated similarly. 


'T'he United Nations have chosen their man for the extremely 
. important position of Secretary General of their organisa¬ 
tion. He is Norway’s Foreign Minister, Mr Trygve Lie, who 
is willing to serve the world in this onerous position. 

The choice was not an easy should serve for a period of five 
one to make, for the man who years with the option of being 


occupies this position will have 
to bear heavy responsibilities. 
As Chief Administrative Officer 
of Uno, Mr Trygve Lie .(pro¬ 
nounced Triggver Lee) will be 
both guide and mentor of its 
numerous activities, and the 
adviser of its presidents and 
chairmen of committees. On 
his character and work the 
success of Uno may depend. He 
must therefore be, as the Uno 
Preparatory Commission pointed 
out, a man of “eminence and 
the highest attainments.” . 

Mr Trygve Lie was chosen 
not only for his personal merits 
but because as a Minister of a 
small nation he can be relied on 
to be absolutely impartial in the 
future debates and activities of 
the United Nation’s Organisation. 
It was by this impartial attitude 
to the complex international 
problems arising after the First 
World War that Sir James Eric 
Drummond of Great Britain, 
the first Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, and his 
successor M. Joseph Avenoi, of 
France, achieved many a notable 
victory for peace. 

The Preparatory Commission 
recommended that Uno’s chief 
officer’s salary—befitting his pre¬ 
eminent position — should be 
£5000 a year tax-free, with a 
further £4000 for such expenses 
as entertaining; and also that he 


elected for another five years. 

The man who has been chosen 
for this responsible position is a 
big, burly, friendly Norwegian 
of 46 years of age who in his 
younger days was a great 
athlete. He began as a barrister 
and became- secretary of the 
Norwegian Labour party when 
he was 22. . He joined the 
Norwegian Labour Government 
as Minister of Justice in 1935, 
and in 1939 became Minister of 
Trade, Industry, and Shipping. 
He was appointed Foreign Mini¬ 
ster in 1941 when his government 
was exiled in London, and it was 
then that many people of 
different nationalities and parties 
recognised his outstanding quali¬ 
ties as a negotiator and a 
generous friend. He impressed 
all who met him as being a 
champion of the common man. 

In addressing the United 
Nations- Assembly after being 
sworn in as Secretary General, 
Mr Lie said: “I am the ser¬ 
vant of you all. You can count 
upon my impartial approach to 
all your problems. I am deter¬ 
mined to merit your further con¬ 
fidence through my work for the 
cause of the United Nations. 
Certain of your support, I look 
to the future with confidence.” 

Uno starts well, with a man at 
the helm in whom the world has 
confidence. 



A WARM SUPPORT FOR 
CHILL* PATS 
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Bouncer Gives Jacko a Shock 



A T the conjuring show Jacko didn’t know that Bouncer had crept in 
behind him—until the conjurer began producing rabbits from hats. 
Then Bouncer made the rabbits, Jacko, and everyone else jump with his 
excited yelps. The bunnies scattered for safety and there was a terrific 
commotion as Jacko chased and caught Bouncer and the conjurer rounded 
up his scared rabbits. For the rest of the performance Bouncer had to 
wait outside the hall. 


A LA MODE 

“A masterpiece!” exclaimed 
the gushing visitor, walking 
round the studio and pausing 
before what she thought- was a 
Futurist painting, “And what 
are you going to call it?” 

“Oh, that!” replied the artist 
coldly. “That is where I clean 
the paint off my brushes.” 

Wishful Thinking 

Citting and fishing and think¬ 
ing while fishing that sitting 
and wishing would catch a fine 
fish. 




DEPENDABLE 

and safe 

Lixen is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods made gentle and , 
palatable by a special 
process which removes 
harshness. 

LIXEN ELIXIB in bottles 
J/3, 3/H 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

. «/« 

Purchase Tax Included 

Made In England by 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 

LIXEN 

The Good-Natured Laxative 





WELGAR 



Made by Tho Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WELwyn GARden City, Hertfordshire. 



Unfortunate Remark 

“Why, Daddy, this is roast 
beef! ” exclaimed little 
Peter, as they sat down to the 
meal at which his father’s chief 
was the guest. 

“Of course. Why?” 

“ Well, I heard you telling 
Mummy this morning that you 
were going to bring an old 
muttonhead home for dinner! ” 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Beading Across. 2 Seeker after 
learning. 8 Insurance expert. 10 
Large tract of wasteland. 11 An age. 
13 Used for writing and printing. 15 
A dwarf. 17 French for and. 18 
“ Life-blood ” of trees. 20 Company.* 
21 Its sands- are famous in song. 23 
A town’s chief citizen. 25 Holds up 
waters. 27 A small bay. 29 Vener¬ 
ates. 31 To entrap. 

Reading Down. 1 Took up quarters 
in the open. 2 Halt. 3 Makes well. 
4 Interjection expressing joy. 5 
Native mineral yielding metal. 6 
Ancient harplike instrument. 7 Royal 
Artillery.* 9 Covered. 12 A recess 
in a room-wall. 14 Mr Sheep. 16 Ex¬ 
tensive woodland. 19 One who sets 
the speed in a race. 22 The donkey’s 
are long. 24 Old times. 26 Males.- 
28. Exist. 30 Virginia.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations . 

Answer next week 
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TO CLEAN A BOTTLE 


Number, Please 

“D° y° u notice, my dear,” said 
Mr Jones to his wife when 
they moved into a new block of 
flats, “that the numbers on the 
doors to the left of ours add up 
to the same total as those to the 
right?” 

What was the number of their 
flat and how many flats were 
there on their floor? 

Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Robbers in Fur and Feathers. 
Beneath the pine trees many 
small cones littered the ground. 

“Pick a few up, Don,” invited 
Farmer Gray. “ I’ll guarantee 
the seeds have gone. 'Crossbills 
are the culprits,” he continued, 
after Don had proved the guess 
correct. “The oddly.formed bills 
of these birds, at one time con¬ 
sidered a deformity, are ideal 
for this purpose. See how neatly 
the scales have been split open. 
Squirrels, too, are guilty of ravag¬ 
ing both pine and fir trees of 
their seeds, but they strip the 
stems bare. This enables us to 
name the robbers.” 


A NEW BRAND 

A s a man’s wig blew off in the 
street, a boy passing by 
stooped and picked it up. 

“Thanks, my boy,” said the 
owner; “you are the first genuine 
hair-restorer I have ever seen.” 


CATCH ARITHMETIC 

“JJere is half-a-crown, ” said 
Uncle Jack to Billy. “I will 
double it,” he added with a 
twinkle, “if you can tell me how 
it can be equally divided between 
0ne of the best ways to clean a two fathers and two sons so that 
bottle, especially if it is the smallest value coin each one 
sticky or oily, is to put in a big h as a penny.” 

The twinkle gave Billy the idea 
that there might be a slight catch , 
in the answer, and so he got the 
extra half-crown. Are you as 
clever as Billy? Answer next w*ek 


spoonful of sawdust or bran, mov¬ 
ing it about so that the inside is 
well coated. Then quarter fill 
with cold water, and holding the 
hand over the mouth, shake it 
well. Afterwards empty and 
rinse and the glass should be 
clean and shining. 

If sawdust is not available, 
newspaper pulp or tea leaves will 
do very well, and another good 
cleaner which can afterwards be 
kept in a small bottle for future 
use is a mixture of vinegar and 
lead shot. 

Maxim to Memorise 

thy mouth be a prison to 
thy tongue. 

ON THE 

O NCE ci certain 
called Joan 
Dialled “trunks 1 
on the phone. 

When asked number needed , 
“What have you? 9 * she pleaded 
In a helpless and hopeless young 
tone. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Jupiter. is in 
the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south, 
Uranus is in the 
south-west, and 
Jupiter low in 
the east. The 
picture shows 
the moon as it 
may be seen at 8 p m on Satur¬ 
day, February 16. 


Riddles About Bananas 

y^THY are a sweater and a 
banana skin alike? Because 
they are easy to slip on. 

Why Is the letter f like a 
banana skin? Because they both 
make all fall. 

THE LONG WAIT 

'Y^/'aiter : Did you order fish and 
chips, sir? 

Long-suffering customer: No, 
I just humbly requested them. 


PHONE 

bright maiden 

straight away 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC programmes for Wednesday, 
February 13, to Tuesday, February 19. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Arkville 
Dragon. 5.30 Children in China. 
5.50 Prayers. North, 5.30 Muriel 
Levy (piano); followed by The 
Flight Into Egypt—a Trottemenu 
story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Hazel 
Twig; followed by Children’s 
Hour in South India; Choir and 
Orchestra of Newcastle Royal 
Grammar School; and Mac, an 
Arab boy. Scottish, 5.0 The Three 
Little Sisters—a play. Welsh , 5.0 
Programme in Welsh. West, 5.0 
Let’s Keep Fish (No. 2)., 5.10 

Young Tom, the Giant. 5.25 
Things To Make and Do. 5.30 
Avon Vale Children’s Choir. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Gay Dolphin 
Adventure. 5.45 Songs by Trevor 
Ling. North , 5.45 You Wanted to 
Know—answers to questions. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Willie Joss 
reads a story; followed by Variety; 
and the Kirkintilloch Choir and 
Scottish Variety Orchestra. 


SUNDAY, 5.0 The Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir; followed by The 
Herdsman of Cruachan. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog (No. 5); followed by Songs 
by Sinclair Logan. 5,40 Films talk 
by Eric Gillett. Midland, 5.0 The 
Seldens and the Malvern Hills— 
a play; followed by a Bobby 
Brewster story; and a Children’s 
Choir, North, 5.0 The Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes; followed by a Spelling 
Bee; and Books Worth Reading. 
Scottish, 5.0 Choir of Inveraray 
Grammar School (recording). 
West, 5.40 Tale of the Dover Sole. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Heloise—the 
story of an elephant; followed by 
Songs of Brazil; and a talk on the 
country. 5.30 Nature Parliament 
—“ Mac ” will put questions to the- 
two resident members, Lieut-Com- 
mander Peter Scott and L. Hugh 
Newman, with the Gamekeeper as 
guest. Northern Ireland, 5.0 The 
Brown Owl—a play; followed by 
Important To Us. Welsh, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme in Welsh. 



I T is so much easier to 
be successful in games 
and in school work if you 
are healthy, strong and 
vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it 
a great help to drink 
* Ovaltine * every day. 

This delicious food bever¬ 
age is prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods and 
provides the nourishment 
required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to 
create abundant energy. 

The special properties of ' Ovaltine ’ are recognised by leading 
trainers who make it a regular item of the training diet for 
players and athletes in their charge. * Ovaltine has also 
played an important part in many outstanding 
endurance. 

Drink delicious 

OVALTINE 

for Health, Strength & Vitality 
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